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“w HE produétion of hap- 
27 4 pinefs feems to be the 

T only motive that could 
EY ¥& induce iafinite goodnefs 
Ye 4 af to exert infinite power 
to create all things: For, to fay 
truth, happinefs is the only thing 
of real value in exiftence ; neither 
riches, nof power, nor wifdom, nor 
learning, nor ftrength, nor beauty, 
nor virtue, nor religion, nor even 
life itfelf, being of any importance 
but as they contribute to its produc- 
tion. All thefe are in themfelves 
neither good nor evil; happinefs 
alone is their great end, and they 
defirable only as they tend to pro- 
mote it. Moft aftonifhing therefore 
it muft appear to every one who 
looks pelos him, to obferve all crea- 
tures bleffed with lifeand fenfation, 
that is, all creatures made capable 
of happinefs, at the fame time by 
their own natures condemned to in- 
numerable & unavoidable miferies. 
Whence can it proceed, that Provi- 
dence fhould thus feem to counter- 
act his own benevolent intentions? 
To what ftrange and invifible caufe 
are all thefe numerous and invinci- 
ble evils indebted for their exif- 
tence? If God is a good and‘ bene- 
volent Being, what end could. he 
propofe from creation, but the pro- 
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agation of happinefs ? anil, if 


appinefs is the end of all exiftence, 
why are not all creatures that do 
exift happy ? 

The true folution of this impor- 
tant queftion, fo long fearched for 
by the philofophers of all ages and 

1 countries, I take to be at laft no 
more than this: That thefe real 
evils preceed from that fubordina- 


tion, without which no created fyf- 
tem can fubfift; all fubordination 
implying imperfection, all imper- 
fection evil, and ail evil fome kind 
of inconveniency or fuffering: Se 
that there muft be particular incon- 
veniencies and fufferings annexed to 
every particular rank of created be- 
ings by the circumftances of things, 
and their modes of exiftence. Mott 
of thofe to which we ourfelves are 
liable may be eafily fhewn to be of 
this kind, the effects only of human 
nature, and the ftation man occu- 
pies in the univerfe: And therefore 
their origin is plainly deducible 
from neceflity ; that is, they couldnot 
have been prevented without the 
lofs of greater good, or the admiffion 
of greater evils than themfelves ; or 
by not creating any: fuch creatures 
as men at all. And_ though this, 
upon a general view of things, does 
not fo forcibly ftrike us; yet, on a 
more minute infpection into every 
grievance attendant on human na- 
ture, it will moft evidently appear. 
Mott of thefe, I think, may be com- 

rehended under the following 

eads: Poverty, labour, inqui- 
etudes of mind, pains of bedy, and 
death; from none of which we 
may venture to afirm man could 
ever have been exempted, fo lon 
as he.continued to be man. Go 
indeed might have made us quite 
other creatures, and placed us im 
a world quite differently conftituted 5 
but then we had been no longer men; 
and whatever beings had occupied 
our ftations in the univerfal fyftem, 
they muft have been Hable to the 
fame inconveniencies. 


4 L Poverty, 
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Poverty, for example, is what all 
could not poflibly have been ex- 
empted from, not only by reafon of 
the Auctuating nature of human 
pofieffions, but becaufe the world 
could not fabfit without it; for, 
had all been rich, none could have 
fubmitted to the commands of ano- 
ther, or the neceflary drudgeries of 
life ; thence all governments muit 
have been diffolved, arts neglected, 
and lands uncultivated, and fo an 
univerfal penury have overwhelmed 
all, inftead of now and then pirich- 
ing afew. Hence, by the bye, ap- 
pears the great excellence of cha- 
rity, by which men are enabled by a 
particular diftribution of the blef- 
jings and enjoyments of life, on 
proper occafions, to prevent that 
poverty, which, by a general one, 
Omnipotence itfelf could never have 
prevented: So that, by inforcing 
this duty, God, as it were, demands 
our affiitance to promote univerfal 
happinefs, and to fhut out mifery 
at every door, where it ftrives to in- 
trude itfelf. 

Labour, indeed, God might ea- 
fily have excufed us from, fince at 
his command the earth would rea- 
dily have poured forth all her trea- 
fures without our inconfiderable af- 
fiftance : But, if the fevereft labour 
cannot fufficiently keep men within 
due bounds, what plots and ma- 
chinations, what wars, rapine, and 
devaftagron, what profligacy and li- 
centiominefs, muft have been the 
confequences of univerfal idlenefs! 
So that labour ought only to be 
looked upon as a tafk kindly im- 
pofed upon us by our indulgent 
Creator, neceffary to preferve our 
health, our fafety and our inno- 
cence. 

Inquietudes of mind cannot be 
prevented without firft eradicating 
all our inclinations and paffions, 
the winds and tides that preferve 
the great ocean of human life from 

perpetual ftagnation. So long as 
men have puriuits, they muit meet 
with difappointments ; and, whilft 
they have difappointments, they 
muit be difquieted ; whilft they are 
injured, they mutt be inflamed with 
anger ; and, whiit they fee cruel- 


ties, they mutt be melted with pity; 
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whilft they perceive danger, they 
mutt be fenfible of fear; and, whilit 
they behold beauty, they muft be. 
inflaved by love: Nor can they be 
exempted from the various anxieties 
attendant on thefe various and tur- 
bulent paffions. Yet without them 
we fhould be undoubtedly leis happy 
and lefs fafe; for without anger 
we fhould not defend ourfelves, and 
without pity we fhould not affiit 
others ; without fear we fhould not 
preferve our lives, and without 
love they would not be worth pre-. 
ierving. 

Pains of body are perhaps but the 
neceflary contequences of the union 
of material and {piritual effences ; 
for matter being by nature divifible, 
when endued with fenfibility, mutt 
probably be affected by pains and 
pleafures by its different modificati- 
ons: Wherefore, to have been freed 
from our fufferings, we muft have 
been deprived of all our fenfual en- 
joyments ; a compoiition by which 
few furely would be gainers. Be- 
fides, the pains.of our bodies are ne- 
ceflary to make us continually 
mindful of their prefervation ; for 
what numberlefs lives would be loit 
by neglect in every trifling pur- 
fult, or flung away in iil hu- 
mour, was the piercing of a fword no 
more painful than the tickling of a 
feather ? 

Death, the laft and moft dreadful 
of allevils, is fo far trom being one, 
that it is the infallibie cure tor all 
others. P 
To die, is landing on fome filent 

fhore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tem- 
peits roar. 
Ere weil we feel the friendly ftroke, 
tls O’er. | 
GaRTH. 

For, abitracted from the ficknefs 
and fuiferings ufually attending it, 
it is no more than the expiration of 
that term of life, God was_pleafed 
to beftow cn us, without any claim 
or ineriton Gur part. But, was itan 
evil ever fo .great, it could not be 
remedied but by one much eréater, 
which is by living for ever; by 
which means our wickednefs, un- 
reftrained by the profpect of a fu- 

ture 



























































tnre ftate, would grow fo infuppor- 
table, our fufferings fo intolerable 
by perfeverence, and our pleafures 
fo tirefome by repetition, that “no 
being in the univerfe could be fo 
compleatly miferable as a fpecies of 
immortal men. We have no reafon 
therefore to look upon death as an 
evil, or to fear it as a punifhment, 
even without any {fuppofition of a 
future life: but if we confider it as 
a paiiage to a more perfect ftate, or 
a remove only in an eternal fuccef- 
fion of ftill improving ftates (for 
which we have the itrongeft rea- 
fons) it will then appear a new fa- 
vour from the divine munificence; 
and aman mutt be as abfurd to re- 
ma at dying, as a traveller would 

e, who propofed to himfelf a de- 
lightful tour thro’ various unknown 
countries, to lament that he cannot 
take up his refidence at the firft 
dirty inn which he baits at on the 
road. The inftability of human 
life, or the hafty changes of its fuc- 
ceflive periods, of which we fo fre- 
quently complain, are no more than 
the neceffary progrefs of it to this 
neceffary conclufion; and are fo 
far from being evils deferving thefe 
complaints, that they are the fource 
of our greateit pleafures, as they are 
the fource of all novelty, from which 
our greateft pleafures are ever de- 
rived. The continual fuccefiion of 
feafons in the human life, by daily 
prefenting to us new fcenes, render 
it agreeable, and, like thofe of the 
year, afford us delights by their 
change, which the choiceft of them 
could not give us by their conti- 
nuance. Inthe fpring of life, the 
guiding of the funfhine, the ver- 
dure of the fields, and the variegat- 
ed paintings of the fky, are fo ex- 
—_ in the eyes of infants at their 

rit looking abroad into a new 
world, as nothing perhaps afterwards 
canequal. The heat and vigour of 
the fucceeding fummer of youth 
ripens for us new pleafures; the 
ferene autumn of compleat man- 
hood feafts us with the golden har- 
veft of our worldly purfuits ; nor is 
the hoary winter of old age deftitute 
of its peculiar comforts and enjoy- 
ments, of. which the recolleétion 
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and relation of thofe paft are pe® 
haps none of the leaft ; and at lait 
death opens to usa new prof{pett, from 
whence we fhall probably look back 
n the diverfions and occupations 
of this world with the fame con- 
tempt we do now on our tops and 
hobby-horfes, and with the fame ; 
furprife, that they could ever fo ‘s 
much entertain or engage us. . 
Thus we fee all thefe evils could 
never have been prevented even by 
infinite power, without the intro- 
duction of greater, or the lofs of 
fuperior good, they being but the 
neceflary confeguences of human 
nature; from which it can no 
more be diveited, than matter from 
extenfion, or heat from motion, 
which proceed from the very modes 
of their exiftence. 





Account of the wintering of eight Eng- 
ime in Greenland, J be Year 
1630. 


"THREE fhips were fitted out for 
Greenland in the year 1630, 
and one of them, a little before the 
time of their returning home, be- 
ing ftraitened for provifions, the Cap- 
tain fent' eight men afhore, in a 
boat, to kili venifon, with orders to 
follow the fhip to Green-harbour, 
which lies-a little to the fouthward ce: 
of the place where they went afhore. ee 
Thefe men, having killed fourteen a 
or fifteen deer, propofed to have 
one on board the fhip the day fol- 
owing; but a great quantity of ice 
driving towards the fhore, the fhip 
was obliged to ftand fo far out to 
fea, that, when they came to Green 
harbour, fhe was outof fight. Now, 
the fhips being to leave Greenland 
within three days, they thought 1 
moit advifeable to make the beft of 
their way to Bell-found, the place 
of rendezvous, diftant from Green- 
harbour, about fixteen leagues to 
the fouthward. ~As they were un- 
der terrible apprehenfions, left the 
fhipping fhould be gone from thence 
before they arrived there, in order 
to lighten the boat, and make the 
greater expedition, $55" flung the 
venifon into the fea; but none of 
them knowing the coaft very well, 
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Reflexions on the Sun. 


bears, one of them fix feet high; 
and having now plenty of food, and 
eating heartily two or three meals a 
day, they foon found their ftrength 
increafe. Towards the middle of 
March, the days were aa ager 
lengthened, and the fowls, whic 

on the approach of the winter fled 
to the fouthward, began to refort to 
Greenland again in great numbers. 
The foxes alfo, which had. kept 
clofe in their ‘holes all winter, now 
appeared abroad, of which our 
countrymen took no lefs than fifty, 
and found them to be very good 
food when roafted.-----In May, the 
weather beginning to grow warm, 
and the feston for the arrival of the 
{hips coming on, fome of them went 


‘ glmoit every day to the top of a 


mountain, to fee if they could dif- 
cern a fail; but, on the 25th of that 
month, none of them happening to 
go abroad, one of them im the out- 


ward booth heard fomebody hail the 


tent, which proved to be one of the 
boat’s crew belonging to a fhip juft 
come from England. Of this the 
man had no fooner informed his 
companions, but they all ran out to 
meet their countrymen, with fuch 
tranfports of joy as cannot be ex- 
prefied ; by whdm they were not 
only kindly received, but upon 
their return to England they had a 
handfome gratuity, and were well 
‘provided for by the gericrofity of the 
merchants. 


Reflexions on the Sun. 


WHat then can this clobe be, 

which alone’ caufes a general 
renewal, at ‘the very inftant of its 
appearance? In vain dol caft my 
eyes, and fix my attention upon it: 
I can by no means bear its afpect, 
and its inmoft nature efcapes all my 
refearches. Is it a stobe wholly 
“ompofed of fire ?. What are the fire 
and light which it cafts from ail 
parts ? Are the light and fire but 


‘one and the fanie material being? 


_ are they two diftin@ things 
which go together, and one where- 
of continually pufhes forward the 
other ?’ How can that globe operate 
fo powerfully, and at fo vaft dif 


tances? How comes it, during the 
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fix thoufand fucceffive years it has 
given light and heat to nature, not 
to have loft the greateft part of its 
fubitance, by the conftant effiuvia 
emitted from it? Has it then a re- 
fervoir that repairs all its lofles? Is 
there a perpetual circulation of fire 
and light, that inceffantly replaces 
in the fun what is uninterruptedly 
emitted from it? Or isthe action of 


preffure of its fires on the body of 
the light, fo that that ftar commu- 
nicates its action to us, without un- 
dergoing the leaft diminution or. 
lois? We fhall, perhaps, hereafter 
explore the moit plautible anfwerg 
that can be made to thele fublims 
queries. 

Let us for the prefent confine our. 
felves within what is paft all di 
pute, andinform ourfelves of what 
may be relied on with certainty, oa 
the meafure, diftance and operations 
of that globe. God at prefent hides 
from us nothing but what is ufelefs 
or dangerous; and it would be a@. 
ing contrary to our intereft (to which 
God has proportioned the know- 
ledge he gives us of his works) 
fhould we rejeé&t the truths he reveals 
to us. 

Geometricians have a way equally 

lain & fure to meafure inacceflible 

dies. When they know the mea- 

fure of one fideand two angles of 
a triangle, they quickly determine 
the quantity of the third angle and 
the length of the two other fides. 
Or, when two fides and one anele 
are known, they immediately find 
out the other two angles and the un- 
known fide. By this fkill itis, that 
they daily inform us, what the exa@ 
height of a tower or hill will be, 
without afcending it; what the 
depth of a well, without going down 
tothe bottom ofit; and the breadth 
of ariver, without coming near the 
other fhore. In like manner altro- 
nomers know how to defcribe a tri- 
angle, of which they know one fide 
exatily, which reprefents. the femi- 
diameter of the earth. They, be- 
fides, know the exact meafure of the 
two angles formed upon that fide, 
by two lines that meet together in 
the center of the fun. "Thus they 
know. the exaét meafure of the two 

hides, 


the fun no more than a powerful 2 
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they overfhot ‘the port about ten 
leagues, when being fenfible of 


their error, they returned to the 


northward. However, one of 
the company being pofitive that 
Bell-found lay farther to the fouth, 
they directed their courfe fouthward 
again ; till being a fecond time con- 
viseed of their miftake, they turned 
goain to the north, and at length 
arrived at the detired harbour ; but 
they had fpent fo much time in row- 
ing backwards and forwards, that 
the fhips had a€tually failed for 
England. As foon as they perceiv- 
ed this, they ftood looking at. one 
another, asmen amazed at the dii- 
tre{fs to which they were ona fud- 
den reduced, being neither provid- 
ed with clothes,. food, firing, nor a 
houfe to fhelter themfelves trom the 
piercing cold they were to expect 1n 
do rigorous a climate. But their 
confternation being.a little abated, 
they began to think of the propereft 
means to keep themfelves alive, du- 
Ting the approaching winter, in a 
country within 12 degrees of the 
pole, being the firft that ever ftaid 
there during that difmal feafon: 
And, perhaps, hiftory does not af- 


ford an inftance of a company of 


men in fo diftrefled a condition, that 
fhewed more courage and patience, 
or made a wifer provifion tor their 
prefervation. : 
The'firft thing they agreed on was 
to go to Green-harbour, where they 
arrived in 1zhourss and having kil- 
led near 20 deer and 4 bears, they 
brought them to Bell-found. Here 
8 gay to be a large booth erec- 
ted, for the coopers to work in at 
the fifhing feafon, 80 feet long and 
50 broad, covered with tiles, and 
the fides well boarded. Within 
this they built another, whofe length 
‘was 20 feet, the breadth 16, and the 
height 10, making it as clofe and 
warm as poflible. "They alfo pro- 
vided themfelves with wood, which 
they flowed between the beams and 
roof of the greater booth; but tak- 


‘ing a flight furvey of their provi- 
fions, they found there was not half 


enough to ferve them all the winter, 
and, therefore, agreed to allow 
themfelves but one meal aday, put- 
ting their confidence in heaven, and 





Account of the wintering of eight Englijbmen in Greenland 
praying for ftrength and patience to 


go through their afili¢tions.-----By 
the beginning of O&tober, the nights 
were grown long, the weather very 
cold, and the fea frozen over ; an 

having now no bufinefs, as hitherto, 
to diverttheir melancholy thoughts, 
they began more than ever to refleét 
on their miferable condition, but 
received great comfort from their 
frequent and fervent. devotions. 
And now, upen a more narrow fur- 
vey of their provifions, they con- 
cluded to-have only three meals a 
week of venifon and bear, and four 
meals of fritters, which is a very 
loathfome food, being nothing but 
{craps of whales fat, flung away af- 
ter they have been boiled for oil; 
and lett their firing fhould not hold 
out, they thought proper to drefs 
more meat at atime, and put it up 
in hogfheads.----On the 14th of Oc- 
tober. the fun left them, but they 
had the moon continually, alfo a 
glimmering kind of day-light for 
iome hours, which grew lefs and 
lefs to the 1ft of December, from 
wich time to the zoth, they could 
not perceive any day-light at all. 
As tor light within doors, finding 
fome fheet-lead upon one of the 
coolers, they made three lumps, 
which they fupplied with oil that 
was fortunately left in the coopers 
tent; and for wicksthey made ufe 
of rope-yarn.----With the new year 
their day or rather twilight began to 
increafe ; and the cold alfo increaf- 
ed tothat degree, that it raifed blif- 
ters on their flefh, as if they had 
been burnt; and if they touched 
iron, it ftruck to their fingers. On 
the 3d of February they were chear- 
ed again by the bright rays of the 
fun, which fhone upon the tops of 
the fnowy mountains, and after fo 
long and difmal a night, afforded 
them the moft delightful fcene that 
ever was beheld. What added to 
their joy was the appearance of the 
bears, one of which they killed at 
the door of their booth ; but the 
cold was fo intenfe, they could not 
{tay there to take of her fkin, but 
dragged her into their tent, and 
there cut her to pieces. Upon this 
they fed twenty days ;.and: after- 
wards they killed feveral other 
, bears, 












bears, one of them fix feet high; 
and having now plenty of food, and 
eating heartily two or three meals a 
day, they foon found their itrength 
increafe. ‘Towards the middle of 
March, the days were confiderably 
lengthened, and the fowls, which 
on the approach of the winter fled 
to the fouthward, began to refort to 
Greenland again in great numbers. 
The foxes alfo, which had kept 
clofe in their holes all winter, now 
appeared abroad, of which our 
countrymen took no lefs than fifty, 
and found them to be very good 
food when roaited.----- In May, the 
weather beginning to grow warm, 
and the feaion for the arrival of the 
fhips coming on, fome ot them went 
almoit every day to the top of a 
mountain, to fee if they could dilf- 
cern a f2il; but, on the 25th of that 
month, none of them happening to 
go abroad, one of them in the out- 
ward booth heard fomebody hail the 
tent, which proved to be one of the 
boat’s crew belonging to a fhip jutt 
come from England. Of this the 
man had no fooner informed his 
companions, but they all ran out to 
meet their countrymen, with fuch 
tranfports of joy as cannot be ex- 
prefied; by whdm they were not 
only kindly received, but upon 
their return to England they had a 
handfome gratuity, and were well 
‘provided for by the gericrofity of the 
merchants. 


Reflexions on the Sun. 


} HAT then can this clobe be, 

which alone caufes a general 
renewal, at the very infant of its 
appearance? In vain dol caft my 
eyes, and fix my attention upon it: 
I can by no means bear its afped, 
and its inmoft nature efcapes all my 
refearches. Is it a globe wholly 
compofed of fire? Whatare the fire 
and light which it cafts from ail 
parts ? Are the light and fire but 
one and the fame material being? 
Or are they two diftin@ things 
which go together, and one where- 
of continually puthes forward the 
other ? How can that globe operate 
fo powerfully, and at fo vait dif 
tances? How comes it, during the 
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fix thoufand fucceffive years it has 
given light and heat to nature, not 
to have loft the greateft part of its 
fubitance, by the conftant effiuvia 
emitted from it? Has it then a re- 
fervoir that repairs all its lofles? Is 
there aperpetual circulation of fire 
and light, that inceffantly replaces 
in the fun what is uninterruptedly 
emitted from it? Or isthe action of 
the fun no more than a powerful 


preflure of its fires on the body of Ra 
> 
? 
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the light, fo that that ftar commu- 
nicates its action to us, without un- 
a the leaft diminution or. 
lois? We fhall, perhaps, hereafter 
explore the mott plauible anfwers ia 
that can be made to thefe fublime 2 ae 
queries. om 
Let us for the prefent confine our. 
felves within what is paft all du 
pute, andinform ourfelves of what 
may be relied on with certainty, on 
the meafure, diftance and operations 
of that globe. God at prefent hides 
from us nothing but what is ufelefs 
or dangerous; and it would be a@- 
ing contrary to our intereft (to which 
God has proportioned the know- 
ledge he gives us of his works) 
fhould we reject the truths hereveals 
to us. ; 
Geometricians have a way equally 
lain & fure to meafure inacceflible 
dies. When they know the mea- 
fure of one fide and two angles 
a triangle, they quickly determine 
the quantity of the third angle and 
the length of the two other fides. 
Or, when two fides and one anele 
are known, they immediately find 
out the other two angles and the un- 
known fide. By this fkill itis, that 
they daily inform us, what the exa& 
height of a tower or hill will be, 
without afcending it; what the 
depth of a well, without going down 
tothe bottom of it; and the breadth 
of ariver, without coming near the 
other fhore. In like manner aftro- 
nomers know how to defcribe a tri- 
angle, of which they know one fide 
exactly, which reprefents. the femi- 
diameter of the earth. They, be- 
fides, know the exa& meafure of the 
two angles formed upon that fide, eG 
by two lines that meet together in | 
the center of the fun. "Thus they | 
know the exact meafure of the two 
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fules, tnat reprefent the diftance of 
the earth fromthe fun. By thefe or 
fome other no lefs certain opera- 
tions, being matters of fact on 
which you may furely depend, they 
judge of and determine the magni- 
tude of the fars. “Tis true, the 
ebfervations of the moderns have 
greatly {welled the calculations of 
thofe that were before them. Which 
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{ is a proof, not that this fcience is 
? 4rsivolous, but that the infruments, 


therein made ufe of every day, re- 
quire a new degree of perfection. 
However as a finele minute, or even 
a part of it, added or retrenched, 
immediately makes a difference of 
feveral hundreds of thoufands, or 
even millions of leagues; let us 
take the groffeft calculations and 
fums, that can have noother fault 
but their being inferior to the reali- 
tyof things. ‘Thus we fhall run no 
vif, but that of fetting on the works 
ef God a price inferior to their 
gxrue value, and avoid the danger of 
admiring a-beauty that is not in 
them, or any thing extraordinary, 
of the exiftence of which we may 
not be fufficiently affured. 

There is now no aftronomer but 
knows by evident proofs and by the 
piaineft calculation, that the fun is 
afmoft a million of times bigger than 
the earth. Let ushere be content- 
ed with afferting, that the mafs of 
the fun is a hundred thoufand times 
bigger than that of ourfphere. Be- 
fides which there is no aftronomer 
that does not judge the fun to be dif- 
tant from us above five thoufand 
times the breadth of a diameter of 
the earth. And, as that diameter 
xé is above three thoufand of our 
feaones long, take only two thou- 
fand fathom for each league, if we 
muluply 5000 by 3000, we are fure 
that the fun is 15,000,000 of leagues 
diftant from the earth. 

We fhould be frightened at the 
thought of what the moft learned 
and moft exa& aftronomers, in their 
calculations, add to thefe meafures. 
Neil. Caffini and Newton judge the 
earth from the fun -to be ten thou- 
fand diameters of the earth, which 
makes thirty. or even thirty-three 
miilions of leagues. If I confine 
myielf to half the produ of their 
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calculations, notwithftanding - the 
exactnefs and regularity which no- 
body will-refufe to afcribe to thefe 
greatmen, of courfe I fhall not be 
iufpected of any intention here to 
augment the marvellous. 

o be made the more fenfible 
what a prodigious fpace that half 
ftillis, imagine to yourfelf a horfe 
anda cannon-ball that ftart from the 
earth, in order to get to the fun, and 
continue their way with a fteady 
pace, without any faintnefs or in- 
terruption. Let us fuppofe the horfe 
to make his journey of 25 leagues a 
day, andthe ball to go through the 
{pace of 100 fathom every fecond : 
in multiply 25 leagues, by 365 days, 
the horfe will make giz5 leagues in 
ayear. After having travelled at 
this rate for 1550 years, he would 
yet have made no more than 
14,143,750 leagues. The ball that 
goes through a fpace of 1200 fa- 
thom in a fecond, will make 60 
times as much in one minnte, that 
is, 180 leagues every hour. This 
would make 4320 leagues aday, and 
1,576,800 leagues a year. _ a 

hus the ball, after having conti- 
nuedits motion for nine years run- 
ning, yet would have gone through 
but 14,191,200 leagues. Hf nine 
years are not fufficient to the can- 
non ball: If fifteen ages and more 
are not enough for the horfe to ar- 
rive to the fun, according to our 
calculation, which falls fo very fhost, 
nay, which is not even half of what 
is demonitrably known, and matter 
of faét; at which period of time 
would they arrive, were they to 
complete the juft meafure which ef- 
capes our fight, and which may con- 
fiderably be lengthened for one fin- 
gle third or forth of a minute, 
which neither our eyes, nor any of 
our inftruments are able to take 
in} 

This diftance which furprizes us, 
is however very inconfiderable, in 
comparifon of that between the earth 
and planet Saturn; between the 
moon and fixed ftars ; between one 
{tar and another. 

But that he who difpenfes exif- 
tence at his will, and is abfolute 
mafter of matter, fhould multiply, 
extend, enlarge it, and add a a 
a 














of immenfity to his works, is not 
properly what furprizes me; or at 
leait my amazement ts chiefly found- 
ed on my own extreme littlenefs. 
But what aftonifhes and affects me 
with much greater reafon, is to ice 
that, notwithftanding this my ex- 
treme littlenefs, a hand no leis be- 
nevolent than matterly has vouch- 
fafed to regulate that diftance by the 
advantages I was defigned to receive 
from it ; and has placed the fun, with 
reeard to the earth, on which 1 was 
lodged, at fuch a diftance, that it 
mighs be near enough to warm me, 
and fufficiently removed from it not 
to fet it on fire. 

The rays that proceed from a 
globe of fire, a hundred thoufand, 
nay, a million times bigger than the 
earth, muit needs have an inconceli- 
vable activity and force, fo long as 
they remain clofe to one another, 
and aét as it werein concert. They 
afterwards muft neceflarily be di- 
vergent, that is, more and more 
diftant from each other, as they 
advance from their common center 
towards the vaft circumference 
which is inlightened by the fun, 
and. their force diminifhes in pro- 
portion totheir diftance at their ex- 
tremities. ‘This divergency of the 
rays of light may be eaiily conceiv- 
ed from the sipblegn of the {pokes 
of a wheel, which arevery clofe at 
thenave whencethey {pring ; where- 
as towards the fellows or jaunts, 
where they.end, they become more 
diftant, as the circle of thofe jauuts 
enlarges. 

Our earth, had it been placed in 
a point in which thefe rays would 
have been full too numerous, and 
too near each other, could never 
have borne their burning heat. Had 
it been placed farther off towards 
the extremities of the folar world, 
it would have received from it but’a 
faint dim light, infufiicient for its 
ufual productions. It fLands in that 
very place, where it is fecured from 
all thofe inconveniencies which it 
had to fear, and within the reach of 
all the advantages and bieflings it 
could defire. 

The heavens, more efpecially, de- 
clare the grandeur and glory of 
God. Nothing is more proper tha 
the fxmament to manifeit Ged ia 
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63 
his own handy work. Each day 
commiffions, the following to de- 
clare God tous: Every night to the 
following leaves the care of pointing 
out our Maker tous. Theinftruc- 
tions which the heavens afford us, 
are not a {peech or language barba- 
rous or foreign to us. ‘l‘hey areé 
not weak founds dillicult to be heard. 
The voice of the heavens'is familiar 
and intelligible: It is itrong, fon 
rous, and unwearied: It reaches 
from the heavens to theearth : [t is 
conveyed from one end of the world 
to the other; there is no nation, nor 
man on earth, that does not under- 
itand it ; the whole uaiverie is in- 
itructed. 

But the fun alone teaches us bette 
and affects us much more than all 
the beauties the heavens can difplay 
toour fight. ‘he heavens are mere- 
ly like a pavilion to the fun. Thé 
veils richly embroidered, which 
feemed to take from us the light of 
that itar, are removed when it ad- 
vances towards us: they are with- 
drawn, and he alone remains vifi- 
ble. He is a young bridegroom 
coming out of his nuptial chamber, 
to fhew himfelf on the folemneft 
day of his life. His fplendor is 
then full of mildnefs. All admire 
him athis arrival. All eyes are fix- 
ed on him, and he makes himicif 
eafy of accefs to them all, in order 
to receive their firft falutations. But 
he is commiflioned to convey the 
heat and the life, as well as the 
light, every-where.. He haftens to 
difcharge this important office ; he 
darts moreand more fire ashe af- . 
cends. He pafles from one end of 
the heaven to another, and runs 
like a ftrong and. indefatigable 
wrefiler. He enlivens whatever he 
lights. There is nothing that cah 
either be hid frem his light,. or 
fubfitt without his heat; and by his 
penetrating fires he reaches thofe 
very places which are inacceflible'to 
this rays. 

Tho Life of Hugh Latimer Bifbop of 
Yorcefier. 
[ Continued frsim Page 614.] 

N another fermon,preached alfo be- 

fore the King, Ep. Latimercenfures 
the 
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the venality of Judges, and thofe who 
bad the diipolal ot oflices. ‘* Ifa 
“< Judge (fays he) fhould afk me the 
‘ way to Hell, I would fhew him 
« this way : firft let him be a cove- 
*¢ tous man; then let him go a lit- 
¢ tle farther, and take bribes ; and 
‘ jaitly, lethim pervert judgment. 
*< Lo, here is the mother, and the 
*© daughter, and the daughter’s 
«© daughter. Avarice is the mother; 
** the brings forth bribe-taking, and 
- beibe-takiais perverting of judg- 
“© ment. There lacks a fourth thing 
“© t make up the mefs, which, fo 
«© GOD help me, if I were Judge, 
“* fhould be a Tyburn tippit. Were 
** it the Judge of the King’s Bench, 
«© my Lord Chief Juiticeot England, 
“< yea, wereitmy Lord Chancellor 
= himielf, to Tyburn with him.---- 
* But one will fay, peradventure, 
** you {peak unfeemly {fo to be againft 
** the Officers, for taking of re- 
** wards: you confider not the mat- 
* terto the bottom. Their offices 
** be bought for great fums : how 
** fhould :hey receive their money 
** again, but by bribing? You 
** would not have them undone? 
** Some of them give two hundred 
** pounds, fome five hundred, fome 
** two thoufand ; and how can they 
** gather up this money again, but 
& « helping themfelves in their 
** office ? And is it fo, trow 
*< ye? Are civil offices bought for 
** money ? Lornpv GOD ! who would 
** havethought it! Oh! that your 
** Grace would feek through your 
** Realm for men, mect for oftices, 
*¢ yea, and give them liberally for 
** their pains, rather than that they 
** fhould give money for them. This 
** buying of offices is a making of 
** bribery : for he that buyeth, mutt 
** needs jell. You fhould feek out 
** for offices wife men, and men of 
“ adtivity, that have ftomachs todo 
** their bufinefs ; not milk-fops, nor 
** white-livered Knights ; but fear- 
** ers of GOD : for he that feareth 
** GOD, will be no briber.—But 
** perhaps you will fay, We touch 
** no bribes. - No, marry ; but my 
** miftrefs, your wife, hath a fine 
** finger ; the toucheth it for you ; 
** or elle you have a fervant, who 
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ter a yoke of oxen, you will fare 
never the worfe: but ithink my 
matter will not take them. When 
he has offered them to the matter, 
then comes another fervant, and 
fays, If you will carry them to 
the clerk of the kitchen, you will 
be remembered the better. . This 
is a friarly fafhion : they will re- 
ceive no money in their hands, 
but will have it put upon their 
fleeves.”’------ If our good Prelate 
had lived in the. prefent age, he 
would have had ample fcopetor the 
warmeft declamations againft vena- 
lity ; for many and great improve- 
ments have been made in the {cience 
of bribery and corruption, fince the 
time of honeft Latimer. 7 

In another férmon, in which he 
again attacks the Prelates, he ex- 
preffes himfelf thus.: ‘‘ CHRIST 
** tells us, (fays he), it behoved 
*‘ him to preach the Gofpel, for 
therefore was he fent.. Is it not 
a marvellous thing, that our un- 
preaching Prelates can read this 
place, and yet preachfo little as 
they do? Imarvelthat they can 

0 quietly to bed.—--- The Devil 

ath fet up a ftate of unpreaching 
Prelacy thefe feven hundred years, 
and hath made unpreaching Pre- 
lates.------ I heard of a Bifhop .of 
England, that went on a vifitation, 
and when he fhould have been 
rung into the town, as the cuftom 
is, the great bell’s clapper was 
fallen down. There was a great 
matter made of this, and the 
chief of the parifh were much 
blamed forit in the vifitation : 
and the. Bifhop was fomewhat 
a with them. They -made 
their anfwers, and excufed them- 
felves as well as they -could.: 
it was a chance, they faid; 
and it fhould be amended as 
fhortly as it might be. Among 
them there was one wifer than 
the reft, who comes up to the 
Bifhop : Why, my Lord, fays he, 
doth your Lordfhip make fo great 
a matter of the bell that lacketh 
a clapper ? Here is a. bell; faith 
he, and pointed to the pulpit, 
that hath lacked a clapper ° thefe 
‘S. ewenty 
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$ twenty years.” I warrant you, 
** this bifhop was an unpreach- 
*< ing Prelate: hecould find taule 
* with the bell that wanted a clap- 
** per toring him into town, but he 
could find no fault with the Parfon 
that preached not at his bene.ice. ° 
in the laft ofthefe fermons which 
were preached before the King, after 
having four times repeated thefe 
words, ** Takeheed, and beware 
$* of covetouinefs,” he proceeds thus, 
*€ And what if | thould fay nothing 
“¢ elfe thefe three or four hours, but 
** thefe words. ?-------- Great com- 
plaints there are of it, and much 
crying out, and much preaching ; 
but little amendment, that I can 
fee,----«Covetoufnefs is the root 
of all evil. Then have at the 
root: out with your fwords, ye 
preachers, and ftrike at the 
“root. Stand not ticking and 
** toying at the branches, for new 
branches -will fpring out again, 
‘* but ftrike at the root, and fear 
not thefe great men ; thefe men 
of power; thefe opprefiors of the 
needy ; fear them not, but ftrike 
at the root.” 

- In this fermon he addreffes him- 
{elf frequently, and with great free- 
dom, to the King. ‘* I come now 
** (fays ke) rake as a fuitor to 
your Majefty, than a preacher : 
for [ come to take my lait farewell 
in this place : and here I will afk 
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nS ig — For the love of GOD 
“© take an order for marriages here 
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in England. There is much a- 
dultery now-a-days, not only in 
the Nobility, but among the in- 
ferior fort. I-could with, there- 
fore, that alaw might be provid- 
ed inthis behalf, and that adul- 
terers might be punifhed with 
death. It the hufband, or wife, 
fhould become fuitor, they might 
be pardoned the firft time, Bit 
not the fecend.------ And here I 
have another fuit to your Majef- 
ty: when you come to age, be- 
ware what perfons you have about 
you. Forif you be fet on plea- 
fure or difpofed to wantonnefs, 
you fhall have Mininers. enonch 
to be fatherers and intruments 
of it.----Fear not foreign Princes, 
and foreign Powers. GOD fhall 
make you firong enough: fear 
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him ; fearnotthem. Peradven- 
ture you fhall have that fhail 


move you, and fay unto you, 
Oh, Siz, fuch a one is a migaty 
Prince, and a King of ercat 
power : you cannot be without 
his friendfhip : agree with him 
in religion, or elfe you thali have 
him your enemy.” Well; fear 
them not; cleave to GOD; and 
he-fhall defend yon : though you 
fhould have that would turn with 
you, yea, even in their white 
rochets,----Beware, therefore, of 
two affections, Fear and Love. 
And I require you, look to your 
office yourfelf, and lay not ail on 
the Officers backs. Receive bills 
of fupplication yourfelf. I do 
not fee you do now-a-days, .as 
you were wont to do laft year. 
Poor men put up bills every day, 
and never the nearer. Begin, 
therefore, doing of - your office 
yourtelf, now when you are young; 
and iit once or twice in the weex 
in council among your Lords: it 
will gaufe things to have eoodfuc- 
ce{s, and matters wiil not be fo 
lingered from day to day.” 

ve? thefe extracts, 


for his tree fpeaking. ‘* England 
(fays he) cannot abide this geer ; 
it cannot hear GOD’s Miniiter, 
and his threatening againft fin. 
Though the fermon be never to 
good, and never fo true, ftrait he 
is a feditious fellow, he maketh 


trouble and rebellion in the 
Realm, be lacketh difcretion. 


Now-a-days, if they cannot re- 
prove the doétrine, they will re- 
prove the preacher: what! preach 
fuch things now! He fliould have 
refpedt to. the rimF, and the 
STATE OF THINGS. . Itrejoicet.r 
me, when my friends tell me, that 
people find sault with my difcre- 
tion: for by. likehheod, think 
I, the doctrine is true: for if 
they could find fault with the 
doctrine, they would not charge 
me with the lack of difcretion, 
or the inconveniency of the time. 
I will afk you a queftion: I pray 
you, when fhould Jonas have 
reached acainft the covetoufnefs 
of Nineveh, if the covetous men 
4M ** fhould 
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634 4 Piew of Political Letters which bave appeared in the Public Papers. 


* fhould have appointed him his 
*‘ time ? I know that preachers 
** ought to have difcretion in their 
* preaching; and that they ought 
** to have a confideration, and re- 
“ {pe& to the place and the time, 
«¢ where and when they preach : 
“* and I fay here what I would not 
“‘ fay in the country for no good. 
“ But what then ? Sin mutt be re- 
“< buked : fin muft be plainly fpoken 
** againft.” 
. Fox has preferved feveral of 
Bishop Latimer’s letters, in his Acts 
and Monuments ; and injuné¢tions 
iven by Latimer to the Prior and 
onvent of St, Mary Houfe in 
Worcefter, during his vifitation in 
1537, have been publithed by Bifhop 
Burnet, in the colleétion of ‘records 
at the end of the fecond Volume 
of his Hiftory of the Reforma- 
Lion. 


A View of Povrticay Letters 
which have appeared iu the Public 
Papers. 


(PHE following has appeared in 
the Gazetter: ‘‘I have feen, with 
forrow, the hiftory of a late famous 
negociation. It appears to me a 
e humbling picture of human nature, 
more efpecially of that part of the 
human fpecies that is generally con- 
fideredin a more dignified fituation 
than the reft of mankind. I bluth 
toread theprofeflions of patriotifm 
of the leadersof the different par- 
ties; ** Such a one will facrifice 
himfelf, and heartily concur witha 
yw y cme gam y" . ne re 
sheir friends m & provided for 
Pra Lr a are ster Be poor rt 
theie friends of theirs ? Arethey in 
want of daily bread ? Are their fa- 
s ftarving ? Then let them ap- 
ply to the parifh officers, who, by my 
laws, are obliged to provide for the 
indigent and.deftitute. Is it their 
ambition, their avarice, and petu- 
lant aay that muft be pro- 
vided for and fatiated ? May eter- 
nal difappointment meet them what- 
ever way they turn; and may no 
coalition ever be formed on that 
rotten foundation ? Itis not by fuch 
worthlefs inftruments that I am to 
ube reftored to health and vigour. I 


want patriots of eafy circumftances, 
of moderate defires, of noble difin+ 
terefted fpirits, who prefer, above 
all mean, felfifh, partial: intereft,. 
and even above family conneétions, 
the true, the folid, and permament 
welfare of Great Britain ; men who_ 
think their paternal eftates a fuf- 
ficent ftake in the common-wealth, 
to intereft them Hseply in her peace’ 
and profperity. I will not go back 
to antique records for the noble {pi-. 
rit of Ariftides, who magnani- 
moufly governed the ftate, leav> 
ing his family to the care of that 
ftate which he had fo generouily 
ferved. Let them look into a pa-. 
ragraph lately in the public Papers, 
where they may read with confu- 
fion and fhame, an inftance of pub- 
lic f{pirit, magnanimity, and felf- 
denial, in a Frenchman, worthy the 
greatelt Roman. ‘“* I am in eafy 
circumftances, or fo happy in point 
of fortune, as to be able to bear 
the extraordinary expence I have. 
been put to, and to ferve my Prince, 
without being chargeable to the 
ftate.” Bluth ye Pieudo patriots ; 
e would be great men, hide your 
end, and amufe the world no more 
with vain pretences ! A land of flaves. 
as we are taught) exhibits an in- 
ftance of public fpirit and genuine 
atriotifm, long unknown in our 
and of boalted liberty ! While you 
make Smithfield bargains, you 
never will, never can, ferve your 
country effectually. The gi 
(foolifh as it is) will never believe 
that a man of 10,000l. a year, con- 
defcends to receive a falary of soool. 
‘more of an exhautfted diftrefled 
country, for doing little or nothing, 
merely to ferve the community. The 
people’s eyes are now Opened even 
with refpect to their own favourite, 
and they will be hard of belief to 
any new pretender. The game of 
amufing the public is now over with 
this generation ; they now look for 
aétions, not for words; they feek 
redrefs from manifold abufes, grie- 
vances, and dangers; bombaft and 
fuftian will no longer pleafe ade 
Juded people ; if you are in jeft, 
they are in earneit; their cafe is 
ferious, and requires“a {peedy. re- 
médy ; no time is te be loit; while 
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you debate and quarrel among 
yourfelves, the public haitens to 
the brink of irretrievable ruin, and 
the deftruétion of 

The CONSTITUTION, 

P. S$: Why all this ourcry about 
the Favourite, the THane, or 
whatever other hard name you pleafe 
to call him? Haye ye not all in 

ur turns been united with him ? 

ve-ye not been in his councils, 
and many of you been trufted with 
his fecrets one after another? Do 
not moft of you know his machina- 
tions ? Why then do you not do 
our injured country Juftice, by 
Pringin the obnoxious man to pub- 
dic ial to meet, the vengeance of 
an injured people in a legal way of 
SoLeMN, NATIONAL Tpsvace ? 
This you owe to your country ; and 
if you do nor perform this duty, you 
either think him innocent, or you 
are equally culpable with him---- 
Take your choice. 

Agrippa, in the Gazetteer, fays, 
“ very now and then we are fur- 
prived with paragraphs of an ex- 
traordinary nature, in your articles 
of intelligence from the other pa- 
pers. In yours of the 31ft of latt 
month, we are told from the core 
rier of the Gazetteer referved for 
that purpofe, ‘‘ that it is the opi- 
nion of ‘the ableft fpeculators, that 
the prefent Miniftry continue in 
their places, not on the low prin- 
ciple which has been fuggefted by 
faétion, of afondnefs for the.emo- 
luments of office, but merely for the 
fake of a curious experiment in po- 
litics, by which that {cience may be 
very much,-and very ufefully im- 
proved. ‘They have a curiofity to 
try at their own rifks, how far an 
adminiftration may be fupported by 
the fole‘power of the Court againit 
all the great interefts of the king- 
dom.” This, Sir, muft prove a 
very dangerous experiment. to the 
Minifters, if we are as. yet a free 
prog ; and if it fucceeds, it muft 

confidered as a proof. not to be 
refuted, that our libert has already 
perifhed among the diffentions of 
the Great. __ : 

All the thinking part of the na- 
tion are already too much convinced, 


ef. the encreafing power of: the 
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court, now grown up toa Patagoni- 
an itature. The enlargement of 
the army and — the excife and 
cultoms, every day produce new 
dependants on our Minifters ; not 
only every new extenfion of the re- 
venue of the ftate, and of the reve- 
nue of the crown, creates a new 
army of foldiers out of livery, be- 
fieging our conttitution, but even 
our public debts brought forth a 
new race of merchants and other 
candidates for the fmiles of Office. 
And of late our extenfive conquetts 
have added to the extenfive power 
of. the court, by prefenting to our 
Miniiters many new departments 
for prorning their hungry favou- 
rites, So that our prodperity and 
adverfity equally contribute to kick 
up the beam of power in favour of 
adminiftration, and pillage the peo- 
ple of mT refource on which 
they placed their hopes; fo that the 
Miniitry for the time being in place, 
cannot now want inftruments for 
every purpofe they may undertake 
in fodiffolute an age. Our amufe- 
ments, the luxuries in vogue, the 
diffipation of time prevalent among 
aH ranks of men, and the abfence 
dedlprit, inadvertence and thought- 
lefinefs, concomitant of thefe, all 
range themfelves in battle arra 

againft a conftitution which arofe 
from, and can only be fupported 
bys public virtue, All our vices 
alfo prove ftrong reinforcements to 
the caufe of oppreffion. Our ava- 
rice lays us open to the temptations 
of gold, and ambition forbids the 
Great to deliberate, where an office 


of poweris thrown out as the bait ’ 


to enlift them againft the interefts of 
their country. 

In fuch an age, andin fuch a na- 
tion, what could we ex if we 
were not bleffed with a Prince born 
amongtft us, endowed with an En« 
glifh heart, and tender of the liber- 
ties of his fubjeéts ? But, alas! are 
not his hands bound? Enormous 
property, unknown inthe days of 
our forefathers, in the hands of in- 
dividuals, concurs, with title, place, 
and power, to form an ariftocracy 
of the’ moft dangerous nature to Li- 
berty, infomuch -that the greateft 
perfonage in the kingdom feems al- 
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mot deprived of the antient contti- 
uiicnal powey of ele@ting his own 
fervants; for, whenever a change 
in the Minitry js meditated, that 
change is not the ultroneous att of 
him whole voice only fhould deter- 
mine it, but the partition of places 
is tnade by the cabals of faction, 
ever reluciant to be determined by 
Sovereign Authority in the difpofi- 
tionoi ofhces. Nay, they even pre- 
teud togive being toa new, but I 
hope only a nominal place, refem- 
bling the tribunitial power of Rome, 
I mean that of Minifler of the 
Hou‘e cf Commons, as if the pal- 
ladiuam of Englifh Liberty was to 
be conducted by Minifterial direc- 
ion. Thus Prince and people are 
attempted to be governed by a jun- 
to, “te refufe to be refirained by 
any higher power. The middling 
echtry are loided -ever, and the 
oor are ftarved, by the fame hand. 
The great iandhelders form a mo- 
nopoly of provitions againft the 
community, which they feed in a 
nigeardly and fordid manner, de- 
priving cur laborious manufacturers 
of a plentiful table, while they riot 
in luxurious variety. Thus all 
things in the kingdem are turned 
topiy turvy, and again arranged at 
the pleafure of a faction, as if go- 
vernmentwas formed to be the in- 
firument of oppreding mankind. 
7.7. in the Pubic Advertifer, 
fays, ‘* Nothing’can be pleafanter 
in a country that piques itielf up- 
on freedom, than the inclination 
which the generality of people have 
to be ilaves. In England the mean- 
eft peaiant values himfelf upon the 
livesy of the conftiiution, and calis 
it his birth-right wich an air of tri- 
umph, that would make a fenfible 
foreiguer conclude it was jomething 
which he valved as dearly as his 
life; but alittle examination fhews 
that this cxajted birth-right, not- 
withitai.ding the pride it-fills us 
with, is in the end as prodigally 
parted with as Efau’s, and brings 
the important poffefor very little 
more than an humble mefs of 
broth. 
I was laft night in company with 
fome gentlemen of diftindiion, and 
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the converfation accidentally turn- 
ing onthe general eledtion, one of 
tucm mentioned that he had that 
very morning bought.a borough tor. 
zsool. ** Aye! obierved another, 
you have got a bargain indeed, for 
the damned corporation of ******# 
have juit fent me up this letter un- 
der the town feal, in which they pe- 
remptorily acquaint me, that 1 muft 
at leait pay 30901. if Lintend to be 
re-tleCed ; they even fay I ought to 
take this preference, which they 
give me, as a parvicular favour ; for 
they can get hve hundred more if 
they chooie a gentleman who is juit 
returned from making Nabobs in the: 
Lait-lndies, A change-alley broker 
has alio applied tothem ; Damn the 
icliows, I paid oft a-fifier’s fortune 
lait weeek, and how to raife the mo-. 
ney I can’t conceive for. the blood 
of me,”’ 

As this hopeful traffic which the 
little country boroughs carry on in 
the article of liberty, is now be- 
come fo public, I don’t fee but it’ 
would be as falutary a meafure to 
regulate the price of a feat in an 
auguit afiembly, as the price of 
bread. Some ilandard tt ould be 
eiiablifhed to prevent the extrava- 
gant demand which an elector makes 
tor his vote, as well as to prevent 
the extortion of -bakers, fince free- 
dom as wellas flour is become a fta- 

le commedity thro’ the kingdom, 
I’o prevent theretore the impoiitions 
to which candidates may be liable, 
I would propoie that unlefs a repre- 
fentative difpofes of his purchafe 
within a year after his cleGtion to a 
tolerable adventage, that is, gets a 
good place for his vote if an attor- 
ney, an order to clothe the army if 
a wine merchant, or a penfion on 
the Inth eftabiifhment if he be a 
man of fortune; I fay, unlefs he 
turns the penny profitably in this 
manner, | would have the corpora- 
tion which he reprefents obliged to 
refund him half the money he paid 
for his election, for men ef parts 
are fo willing to be proftitutes 
at this bieffed period, that fools ne- 
ver get any thing from an. adminif- 
tration but in cafes of the utmofk 
neceffity. 

Th 








The fatal Epes of Hatred and 
a 


/fion. 


OHN de Medici, when young, 

was made a Cardinal, through his 
father’s intereft; but never could 
conciliate to himfelf the affection or 
friendfhip of his brother Garcias, 
whowas known to be ofa furious vin- 
diétive difpofition. One day the 
two brothers, while at hunting, 
found themfelves alone in following 
the chace, far removed from all 
their attendants ; and Gracias took 
that opportunity of quarrelling with 
his brother, whom he ftabbed to the 
heart with his dagecr. He then re- 
joined his company, without difco- 
vering in his countenafice or man- 
ner be fmalleft emotion, as if any 
thing extraordinary had happened. 
The Cardinal’s horfe, however, re- 
turning without his rider, the com- 
pany, by tracking back the prints 
of his hoofs, difcovered the place 
where John lay murdered. His 
body being carried to Florence, the 
Grand Duke, his father, ordered that 
the circumftance of his murder 
fhould be concealed ; and gave out, 
that his fon died of an apoplectic 


fit, while he was hunting. He then: 


ordered the dead body to be con- 
veyed into an inner apartment, and 
fending for Garcias, to whofe ma- 
lignant difpofition he was no ftran- 
er, he taxed him with the murder. 

‘he youth denied it at fri with 
great warmth, and in the frongeft 
manner ; but being introduced into 
the room where the body lay, it is 
faid to have bled {very poffibly by 
chance) at his approach. He then 
threw himfelf at his father’s feet, 
and confeffed the charge. The fa- 
ther, who had refolved on the part 
he was to att, folemnly defired his 
fon to prepare for death; adding 
that he ought to account it a happi- 
nefs that he was about to lofe that 
life, of which his crime had ren- 
dered him unworthy, by no other 
hand than that of him who gave it. 
He then plucked cat of his fheath 
the dagger with which Garcias had 
murdered the Cardinal, and which 
ftill hung by his fide, and plunging 
it into his bofom, he fell dead by his 
brother’s body. ‘This treadful ca- 


Awe 
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taftrophe happened in 1562, wher 
the Cardinal was no more than eigh- 
teen, and Garcias fifteen years of 
age. ‘The father ordered the facis 
to be concealed ; and all, but the 
from whom it could not be concealed, 
believed that the two brothers died 
of a peftilential diftemper, which 
then raged in Florence. ‘To give 
this report authenticity, both bodies | 
were buried with great pomp, and 
a funeral oration was pronounced 
over that of Garcias. This tragedy, 
however, proved fataltothe mother, 
who was {fo affected with the death 
of her two fons, that fhe furvived 
them but a few days. 


ELEMENTS of PuILosoppy. 
[Continued from Page 607.} 


Is the fulcrum always fixed ? 
Q. A. Very often it is fixed onl 
relatively to the revolution of which 
it is the center; otherwife it may be 
moveable. Such is, for inftance,. 
the axle-tree of a cart, which is 
carried in a direction parallel to the 
ground, whillt it is the center of the. 
motion of the Wheels. Sometimes. 
alfy itis the aétion of an amitated- 
body that ferves for a fulcrum ; as,- 
when two men carry together fome’ 
load upon a pole, either of them may | 

ye confidered as a power or ful- 
crum. 

Q. What 1s refiftance ? 

A. I: is the force, or obfable that 
is oppoied to the motion of the ma- 
chine which is animated or moved 
by the power. Suchis a block of mar- 
ble, wiiich, by its weight, refifts the 
action of thofe who itrive to raife 
or draw it by means of a lever or 
{ome other machine. The refiftance 
is not always a fet quantity, asa 
weight to be raifed: It is often a 
fpring that requires tenfion, a body 
that 1s to be divided, fluids that are 
to be upheld; and, in fuch cafe, 
the power has more or lefs to do at 
the beginning, than at the end of its. 
action, ‘The machine ought always 
to be fo proportioned, that the re- 
fiftance may be inferior to the mov- 
ing force. ; 

Q. What is the power, or moviig 


force ? 
A. The 
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«A. The power is fome one force, 
er feveral together, that concur to 
conquer an obftacle, or to fuftain its 
effort: ‘Thus men or a horfe that 


dr ig a boat againft the current ‘of 


a river, the weight of a jack, thofe 
ofa clock or pendylum, may becon- 
fidered as the power or moving 
rce. : 

terete is a general rule which it 
will not be amifs to attend to, and 
this is, when, in any machine what- 
foever, the power is in zquilibrio 
with a weight, ‘or in general with a 
réfiftance, it furmounts, by receiving 
a little augmentation, this refiftance, 
provided there be no friction ; for, 
when there is a friction, 1t muft be 
alfo furmounted by the power, 

Q. What are the things that may 
difcharge the function of moving 
forces? ¥ 

A. In this number may -be in- 
‘cluded all animate and inanimate 
creatures ; as men, animals, the 
air, water, fire, weights, elaftic bo- 
dies. ‘That which produces an ac- 
tual motion is’ called a live power 
or force. If this power is ox | a 
weight fupported, it is called a 
dead force or power, or which fup- 
ports. : : 

. What ought to be obferved 
in the ufe made of a power? ° 

A. When the power is the effort 
ofa manor animal, it ought to be 
eftimated relatively to the nature 
and duration of the labour;  be- 
caufe the effort of a man or anl- 


mal cannot be the fame in the end. 


efpecially 
when the labour is of any continu- 
ance, Care fhould be alfo taken 
that the power be under noreftraint, 
either by the fituation of the ground, 
or the difpofig of the machine to 
which it is applied, or by fome 
other obftacle. 
weight or fpring, its action may 
happen not to be conftant, becaufe, 
as a {pring lofes its tenfion, its ef- 
fort ‘diminifhes. It happens alfo 
that, in all cafes wherein motion is 
imprefled by the fhock of a body 
that falls, the machine receives the 
more of it, the higher the motor 
defcends, becaufe the acceleration 
augments the force ef bodies that 
fall freely. 


as at the heginning, 
an 





If the power is a 
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Q. "How may the actions of 
powers be comparéd with each 
other ? : 

A. The following rules may ‘be: 
of fingular fervite for that purpofe ; 
: é preflions, that is, the ac- 
tions of powers’ are equal, ‘if, ix 
equal times, they produce equal ef 
fects. This propofition is evident, 
and fo is alfo the next Equal pref-" 
fions acting contrariwife deftroy one 
another ; and thofe that deftroy one 
another are equal. It follows there- 
fore from thence, that thie’ preffions 
are, amongft themfelves, as the ef- 
fects produced in equal times. When” 
an obftacle is ‘preffed, and this ob- 
ftacle does not yield, the preflion 
muft be deftroyed by one ‘that -i#- 
contrary; Otherwife it would be 
productive of no effe&. If there- 
tore the preffion is ‘not deftroyed by 
one that is contrary, the obftacle 
ceafes. Nothing more is here inti- 
mated than what regards the tranf 
a , which is the irhnmediate ef- 

ect of preflion, and which never 
takes place but in the firft infi-< 
nitely fhort moment, when the ob# 
ftacle yields to the action of the pow 
‘on , 


The preffion occafions force; and, 
if it continues ‘to at -on the bodyy 
the already-acquired vélocity ine 
creafes, and as long as the body is 
prefled. Ina time infinitely little, 
the preflion can only communicate 
to the body an infinitely little velo~ 
city, and confequently an infinitely 
little force; °° oan 

One algeapen is often partly dew 
ftroyed by a contrary prefticn ; and, 
in fuchcafe, what remains moves 
the obftacle and caufes the force. It 
is fo a boat, drawn by a rope, fuf- 
fers refiftance from the water: And,” 
as long as this refiftance is fmaller 
than the preffion that draws the 
rope, the velocity of the boat in- 
creafes ; and the re-aétion, which is 
equal to the action, fince the rope is 
equally tended on both fides, ought, 
to be partly attributed to the boat’s 
imertia. When, by an augmenta-.. 
tion of the velocity, the refikancé 
of the water is increafed, fo-as to 
be alone fufficient for deftroying the’ 
action whereby the boat is drawn; 
the boat then moves in an uniform 
motion 





Rlements of Philofophy 


ation: by its inherent force; the 
eo peeiions acting upon the boat 


, What ts neceflary to be ob- 
Cotta, in. regard \to the velocity 
whereby the power and refiftance 
are, MOV . 

A. The velocities are meafured 
by the .Agetes pafied over by the 
power and refiftance, or which they 
might pafs ‘over, with refpe& tothe 
difpofition of the machine, if one 
carried off the other. A man, for 
example, that draws a burden 
the help of a capftane, defcribes, as 
hie goes, the circumference of a cir- 
cle, and, in the mean time, the 
burden draws near by a certain quan- 
tity: The fpaces thus paffed over 
by both determine the relative ve- 
locities; for the time is equal for 
both. In like manner, when the 
two bafons of a_ balance are at reft 
by the caufe of equilibrium, their 
velocities are known by their go- 
ing at the fame time, the one up, 
the other down, if motion took 
place. ate 

Q. In what cafes is it neceffary to 


have recourfe to compounded ma- 
chines ? 
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A. Compounded machines are’ 
ufed, when the affiftance of the fim- 
ple would not be of fufficient force, 


‘either that, by reafon of their big-. 


nefs, they could not be placed com-. 
modioufly ; or that more people 
might he fet to work at the fame 
time, When a great piece of mar- 
ble muft bé raifed to a confiderable 
height, as jt cannot by the le- 
ver alone, nor with pullies, nor 
even with the windlafs, both pul- 
lies and windlaffes are ufed ; where- 
of is formed a compound machine, 
which then produces the effeét, 
which neither pullies nor windlaffes 
could feparately. 


Of Frictions. 


_.Q. For what reafon fhould fric- 
tions be attended to, in the ufe of 
machines? 

A. Becaufe by refifting motion 
they diminifh the force of the pow. 
ers. 


{Te be continued.) 
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Tz FRIEND, 


E isa friend, who fcorns the little 
{phere 
Of narrow felf, and finds a joy fine 
. cere 
To fee another bleft ; whofe gen’rous 
heart 


To ali around would happinefs im- — 


part, 
If happinefe were his; whofe bofom 
glows 
With warmth the Roic never knows. 
Divine . benevolence, where friendfhip 
reigns, : 
And piety the facred @ame maintains. 
This is the tye inviolate, which binds 
In mutual friendthip, harmonizing minds. 
A friend, thus form'd, is form’d to give 
delight, 


Te brighten joy, and gild afficion’s 


night s 


His heart exults whene'er his friends re-. 
joice, 

And ev'ry pleafing pow’'r, at friendthip’s 
voice, 

Awakes to life, and bids the tranfport 
rife . 

In gtateful adorations to the tkies, 

But ah ! how fhort the bright untroubr’d 
hour, 

Soon clouds arife, and ftorms impending 


low’, 

And oft they burft upon the fainting 
heart ; 

Then friendfhip thews her nobleft, kindef& 
art, 

Suftains the drooping pow’rs, and helps 
to bear 

The wel! divided load of mutual care, 

if grief opprefs, or threat’ning woes ime 


pend, 
Deas {olace then, to find areal friend ! 


Re 
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He is a real friend, whofe pafiions 
know 

‘The anguifh of communicated woe ; 

Who fecls the ccep diftrefs when forrow 


mourns, 

And from his inmoft heart the figh 
returns. 

The kindred figh conveys a fweet re- 
lief ; 


How cordial is fociety in grief ! 
Lefs are the woes, and lighter are the 
cares, 
Which gentle, fympathizing friendthip 
ares, 
When humbly at the throne of grace we 


nd, 

And afk its kindeft bicflings for a 
friend ; 

When for atriend our warmeft wifhes 

; rife 

In holy breathings to the pitying fkies ; 

The facred precepts warrant thofe de- 
fires, 

And heav’n will fure approve, what 
heav’n infpires. 

© may I make my friend’s diftrefs my 


own, 

Nor let my heart, unhappy, grieve 
alone : 

inforrow, may I never want a friend, 


Nor when che wretched moufn atear to . 


lend. 


The FARMER and SPARROWS, 
AA FABLE. 


Farmer faw, with much regret, 
Some Sparrows in his ficid of 
wheat 5 
And taking up a plunder’d ear, 
Exclaim’d in rage, What havock’s here ! 
‘For this have 1 manur’d the foil, 
And till’d it with laborious toil ? 
Thefe feather’d Epi ures—m a curfe 
To each induftrious Farmer’s purfe——« 
Vu try, without the leaft delay, 
To kill, to main, or fright away. 
.The thing no foorer faid than done, 
‘He brought with double charge his gun : 
_Then, Plund’rers, cried, refign your. 
breath 
.To leaden meffengers of death ; 
And as his thoughtiefs rage infpir’d, 
Amongit the corn and birds he fir’d, 
Six vidims fell !~—a jovful tigh — 
Ke ran, and feiz’d them with delight ; 
A hayhe cries, at lecgth y’are caught, 
“Your dainties have heen cearly bought ; 
From hence your brother thieves . may 
krow, 
Juftice is fure, tho’ fometimes flow. 
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One Sparrow who had yet fome breath, 
Replied, you triumph in our death; 
We. lic before your vengeful eyes, 


.No doubt a pléafing facrifice ; 


Yet, toolith mortal, fee, and own, 

The unthought mifchief you have done ; 
Much more, tho” rafhly meant for good, 
‘Then twenty times our number cou'd ; 
Befides, furviving triends will more, 
Revenging us, invade your ftore, ~ 
What does your reafon then avail, 

lf only weigh'd in paffion’s fcale ? 

We lofe a doubtful life, "tis true, 

But certain geod is loft to you. 

The Farmer look’d, when, lo, he faw 
Full fourfcore yards of eariefs ftraw ! 
For fuch a traé& the fhothad made, 

He faw with grief, and fighing faid 5 

I am a fool, | own the name, 

I doubly feel the lofs and fhame ; 

And find the man by paffion wrought, 


_ Who turns to action fudden thought, 


Infteed of prefit, or content, 
Will find occafion to repent ; 


-Then why fhould anger reafon fetter ? 


Refie&ion would have taught me better, 
An Addrefs to the Fax Sx. 


E fair (to you I write) attend, 
Nor flight th’ inftruétions of a 
| friend ; 
Hear, whilé I ftrive, I ftrive to fcan 
The various wiles, and various arts, 
The batts, and traps, laid for your heart, 
By the deceiver, man. 
Long have they wag’d unequal war, 
Long have they deem’d ali methods fair, 
To feize their dettin’d prey : 
By ftorm fome try the fort to win, 
Some gait the governor within, 
A much fecurer way. 


. But not the forward ard the bold, 


(More than the carelefs and the cold,) 
Are mafters of their art: 

Too open much their fnares appear ; 

Their words may wound the modeft ear, 
Yet feldom touch the heart, 


.But now attund, whilft I ceferibe | 


The fofily fighiny, danc’rous tribe, 
Who, to a.arm the lefs, | 

Cloth’d ike the fabled wolf betray, 

Ano fteal you trom yourfeives away, 
In friendfhip’s borrow’d drefs. ~~ 

Thefe ail your vigilance require, 

And mofily thufe you moft admire, 
With prudent caution treat : 

So: fhall your days with peace be 

crown’d, 

And h:ppinefs but fldom found, 

Shail make your breait her feat, 







